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Communists in the Pulpit? 


URRENT charges of communism within the 

ranks of the ministry call for sober thinking, 
not facile judgments. The “popular uproar” to 
which Reinhold Niebuhr recently referred in this 
column, over the proposal to “investigate” the 
churches, was perhaps justified in the circumstances, 
but it gave no indication that a sound judgment was 
being reached “on the merits.” 

Some clarification of the issue is called for. Are 
we talking about ministers who go “red,” or about 
“reds” who become ministers? The difference, in 
terms of the fixing of responsibility, is enormous. 
The New Republic in its issue of April 20 has a 
leading editorial on “Communists in the Churches.” 
It begins with the observation that the Command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not bear false witness,” is one 
that “binds the minister above all others.” Then 
follows the statement, “Yet eight ministers in the 
Boston area were underground agents of the Com- 
munist Party in 1949, according to the sworn testi- 
mony ... of a Congressional witness.” The refer- 
ence is to Herbert Philbrick, whose activities as an 
undercover investigator for the federal government 
have been widely publicized, and whose credibility 
appears to be unassailed. The churches, the editorial 
insists, “must face harsh facts.” The sacredness of 
the minister’s calling and the uniqueness of his office 
are set forth in noble language that leaves nothing 
to be desired in terms of respect and reverence. 

But then follows a sentence of puzzling import: 
“Philbrick declares that the ministers known to him 
as Communist Party members were not converted 
after ordination; they were selected by the Com- 
munist Party for theological training in order that 
they might do the party’s work in the churches.” 
Such an undertaking is described as a “grave moral 
surrender.” 

Surely this is a curious inversion. What Philbrick 
describes is a kind of espionage—planting communist 
agents in the seminaries and making them candidates 
for ordination. Locating such persons and ferreting 
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out their designs is a job for the F.B.I. That is why 
Philbrick was working on it. That is what the F.B.I. 
is for. Tracking down a communist agent is a 
difficult and technical task, the kind of thing the 
church is not competent to do. When enemy spies 
infiltrate our armies we hold the counter-espionage 
organization responsible for apprehending them; we 
do not expect our own army discipline to correct the 
situation. 

But by the same token the church should be the 
last to oppose an effort to find actual subversives 
wherever they may be. The distinction between the 
spheres of church and state is all important, but it 
is a gross misconception that identifies sanctity with 
immunity. The sacredness of the minister’s office 
does not lessen, it rather increases, his involvement 
in human affairs. There has been too great a ten- 
dency to deduce from the separation of church and 
state the exemption of the former from the full re- 
quirements of social responsibility. Let us not “stand 
on our dignity” and claim exemption for the church 
from any procedures that are legitimately designed 
to preserve the safety and welfare of the nation. 

The very nature of the church makes it an attrac- 
tive field for communist infiltration. If and where 
it has become such the church should welcome every 
bona fide effort by either the executive or the legis- 
lative branch of the federal government to lay bare 
communist machinations. To take a contrary atti- 
tude is to play into the hands of extreme “separation- 
ists” who would isolate religion from political life. 

This brings us to the crux of the present situation 
—the nature and aims of the investigative process. 
Here the New Republic’s editorial goes directly to 
the heart of the matter: “Congress has the right to 
investigate subversion in the churches in its general 
inquiry into the activities of the Communist Party. 
Congress has the right to ask, and the churches the 
duty to see to it, that a handful of dishonorable men 
do not bring discredit on an institution fundamental 
in our lives. In turn the churches and the nation 





must insist that on an issue of this gravity, Con- 
gressional inquiry is not governed by malice, ir- 
responsibility or political gain.” 

No minister, the argument continues, “fearful of 
false charges or suspicions, should cease struggling, 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, for 
civil liberty, social justice and peace.” 

This forthright deliverance was called forth by the 
recent irresponsible attack on Bishop Oxnam, made 
under the shabby cloak of Congressional immunity. 
That incident, too, the editorial puts in proper per- 
spective: “Oxnam is not under attack as a commu- 
nist sympathizer. He fought the menace of the 
United Front in 1935 when the professional patriots 


of today were busy elsewhere. He is under attack 
as a militant church leader, and for his enemies, 
Communism is merely the means of arousing animal 
instincts among ignorant men.” 

When the churches are clear as to their own re- 
sponsibility with respect to alien subversive influ- 
ences they will be in a stronger position to denounce 
and combat the equally subversive forces that cur- 
rently operate in high political places against the 
highest ideals in our American traditions. In the at- 
tack on Bishop Oxnam as an alleged exponent of 
Communism, political and moral integrity has reg- 
istered a new low. 


F. E. J. 


Experiment in Evangelism 


ROBERT 


OW can a Protestant church effectively con- 

front the secular community with the Christian 

gospel? This is the essential problem of every church 
in these days. This is its evangelistic mission. 

The Judson Memorial Church in the Washington 
Square-Greenwich Village section of New York City 
has been wrestling with this question for the past 
three years. It has felt that some of the results of 
this struggling have implication for fields wider than 
the local one. The community itself is one of the 
most cosmopolitan in the world. It is tremendously 
self-conscious about its “Village” reputation as an 
art colony and its intellectual traditions. An equal- 
ly important segment of the community is its Italian 
group, strongly entrenched politically and socially. 
Add to that the expanding urban New York Uni- 
versity, with an estimated enrollment on its down- 
town campus of about 35,000. Increasing numbers 
of upper middle class families find the Village a 
convenient and smart place to live. Here are pre- 
sented in microcosm all the tensions and anxieties, 
glories and achievements of 20th Century Western 
culture. 


What has the church to say to such a scene? The 
Judson Church is imposingly situated in the very 
center of this area. Its architecture is distinctive 
enough to be a landmark in lower Manhattan. Its 
lighted cross on a high tower overlooking Washing- 
ton Square ought to stand for something in the lives 
of the people who are familiar with it. And yet, at 
the end of World War II, the church found itself a 
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forgotten derelict. A handful of people, the remnant 
of an Italian mission church, met for worship on 
Sunday mornings. The gym was used continuously 
for neighborhood athletics. Village organizations 
rented their facilities for meetings. The church’s 
property and endowment fund was and still is held 
in trusteeship by the New York Baptist City Society, 
whose leaders began to try both to revitalize the 
church in terms of a more effective social work 
among the tenement families in the South Village, 
and also to begin a ministry among New York Uni- 
versity students. 


In 1949, Reverend Dean Wright, now Director of 
Baptist-Disciple Student Work at the University of 
Washington, and I became co-ministers of this 
church. We accepted the call to Judson because we 
felt this empty mausoleum was a dramatic symbol 
of the predicament of the church in the modern 
world. We felt that the proposition was this simple: 
if the Protestant church had nothing to say to 
Greenwich Village, then it had nothing to say at all. 
This somewhat negative charter has operated in most 
of our decisions of the last three years. The positive 
side has been, of course, that the ministers and all 
those who have come into the church have believed 
strongly that a church which preached and practised 
a gospel of the sovereignty of God through the 
Lordship of Christ had very much to say to Green- 
wich Village. 

Three principles have predominated in the pro- 
gram of the church during the past few years: 
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1. The total life, structure and program of the 

church are involved in its evangelistic task. 

We felt that much of the traditional pattern of 
church life—women’s societies, church boards, etc.— 
represented a stereotype that repelled the average 
secular person in our community. In addition, the 
mechanics of church organization put so much of a 
burden on the time of church members that there 
was no time for really important jobs. As we were 
just a handful of people, we could afford to dispense 
with organization. All church officers and boards, 
except for church clerk and treasurer, were abolished. 
Now, all church business is conducted in full church 
meeting, where the whole life of the church comes 
up for examination and planning. The church meet- 
ing is held monthly around the tables of a pot luck 
meal, immediately following the morning worship 
and Communion, on the first Sunday of every month. 
In these ways we were drawn together in sharing 
our common problems and opportunities. 

As the church fellowship expanded, we needed 
more organization ; three commissions were created : 
Christian Faith and Heritage, Church Life, and Com- 
munity Service. Two co-chairmen for each com- 
mission were elected by the church. In addition te 
their own commisson duties, all co-chairmen partici- 
pated together on a kind of executive committee. All 
active members of the church were urged to share 
in the work of one of the commissions. This com- 
pletely pragmatic church organization, which can be 
changed when need arises, makes it possible to in- 
volve new members immediately in the central con- 
cerns of the church. 

The worship service itself is always under exami- 
nation so that it will best represent the corporate 
worship of the church fellowship and also break open 
the Word of God most acutely to all who attend. 

The church decided to abandon the vast empty 
spaces of the church auditorium that seated 500 
people, and in various work days constructed a small 
chapel at the rear of the church for morning worship. 
Here the worshippers were drawn together and 
strangers no longer felt self-conscious about the 
empty pews. The congregation has become inter- 
ested in developing a free church liturgy that takes 
its cue from the early Puritan and Reformed serv- 
ices, rather than from Anglican sources. The period 
of corporate confession is emphasized, and central 
place in the service is given to the reading of the 
lesson and to the sermon, which follows immediately, 
and is directly related to the lesson. To emphasize 
and strengthen its free church convictions, Judson 
Church has joined the Congregational denomination 
this year while retaining its Baptist affiliation. 

The preaching is largely doctrinal and attempts 
to be apologetic. The minister believes it is his job 
to interpret the gospel in existential terms. If there 
is any one theme repeatedly emphasized in the ser- 


mons, it is the sovereignty and judgment of God 
over all areas of human life. Some sermon titles 
in the past year have been: “The Illusion of Peace” ; 
“What the Christian Faith Is Not and Is”; “Our 
Weakness, God’s Strength”; “The Truth about the 
Puritans” ; “The Gospel Speaks to the Church.” 

We are now experimenting with the idea of having 
all communicants come forward during the Lord’s 
Supper and stand around the table to receive the 
elements. 

Every service is followed by a coffee hour and a 
period of informal fellowship, during which time 
strangers and new people may meet church mem- 
bers. Special music by choirs and soloists is de- 
emphasized. Because we are coming to understand the 
early Reformation place of the hymn as a meaning- 
ful participation of the people in worship, many of 
us meet after the formal service to sing hymns to- 
gether, in rehearsal for their appropriate use in the 
services. 

Members of the congregation are not simply con- 
stituents of an independent institution to which they 
come on Sunday mornings or in which they decide 
policy in week night meetings. They also work di- 
rectly in the community program—painting, scrub- 
bing, and building in work day programs. 

The congregation has gone through much soul- 
searching as to what the Church of Christ ought to 
be in these days. It has mercilessly stripped away 
everything that has detracted from the church as a 
working-praying fellowship. 

When one approach does not work, another is 
tried. Last year, many church meetings were given 
over to an examination of what stereotypes most 
non-church Villagers have about the church and its 
people ; we discussed how we might break down these 
stereotypes. Interestingly enough, artificial hearti- 
ness, often affected by church people as “friendli- 
ness,” was dissected for all its inherent patronizing 
attitudes. We faced another obstacle in the con- 
fusion of middle-class conventionality with the 
gospel teachings. We are determined that cultural 
accretions will not prevent people from coming into 
our church community. 

Judson Church believes that to be effectively evan- 
gelical, it must first of all make its own inner life 
like a sharp sword, unencumbered and incisive. 


2. The church must turn outward toward the 

really critical areas of community life. 

This outward concern has manifested itself in two 
special ministries and in one general approach to all 
community problems. 

The first special ministry has been to students in 
the New York University community. There is a 
Christian Association on campus, which we wished 
to strengthen rather than to duplicate. We also 
wanted to do basically evangelistic work with stu- 
dents. 











Accordingly, a student cooperative house was es- 
tablished in one of the old buildings owned by the 
church. This accommodates twenty-five students— 
men and women of various races and backgrounds. 
We have a full-time minister to students, who acts 
as head resident of the Student House, and also 
gives part-time direction at the New York University 
Christian Association. Students for the house are 
chosen on the basis of their social concerns and 
personal needs. Most of the residents are of a non- 
Protestant church background. We do not require 
their promises to attend church or church func- 
tions, although often we do ask them to act as 
volunteers in our community work with boys and 
girls. They are not pressured to become Christian, 
though we state our Protestant Christian premises 
openly and as articulately as possible. All the other 
members of the staff also live in the house, and 
there is opportunity for much discussion of re- 
ligious issues. Student-planned forums on Sunday 
evenings gravitate to serious discussions of religion. 
These forums are attended by many other students 
who would not go to Sunday evening religious 
meetings. Many students do begin to come to 
church, and some eventually accept and participate 
in the Christian community. 

The congregation considers the dormitory a part 
of the church, not a social work adjunct. We try 
to provide an opportunity for contact between 
church members and students; we believe that stu- 
dent work is most effective where it is directly re- 
lated to an actual church. A co-chairman of one of 
our congregational commissions was a student resi- 
dent of our dormitory four years ago. The baptism 
of a student into membership is an occasion for deep 
satisfaction and warmth on the part of all of us. 

We are seeking to present the Christian Answer 
to our students in the midst of the pressures that 
beset every university student. Many of them come 
from troubled homes; they are confused by the im- 
pact of the raw edges of city life and the intellectual 
thrusts at their ideas in the classroom. Here, the 
Christian community takes on the role of a second 
home, or—for many—a first home. No large per- 
centage comes all the way into the church fellowship ; 
but very few of these students leave the House with- 
out a deeper understanding of the Protestant witness 
than the majority of church members. 

Our second ministry is a continuation of work with 
neighborhood children. This work is the oldest type 
of activity Judson Church (now 60 years old this 
year) has engaged in. Judson is frequently known 
as the first institutional church in America—the first 
kindergarten was here; the first gymnasium in a 
church was here; the first free health clinic (now 
the independent Judson Health Center) in a church 
was founded here. 

Effective secular social work agencies took over a 


large part of the work begun by the church. For a 
number of years the church cooperated with the 
Police Athletic League in a strictly recreational 
program. From carefully observing the boys and 
girls who came into the P.A.L. program in our 
building, we discovered that there was a group of 
“tough nuts,” boys and girls who traveled from 
agency to agency, making trouble. No social agency 
in the community had anything but a mass recreation 
program, and these teen-agers could not fit into a 
highly-organized program of any kind. Most of the 
boys had police records, and many of the girls were 
on the verge of serious delinquency. 

Judson Church decided that these boys and girls 
should be our concern and responsibility. We began 
to welcome them to the building instead of putting 
them out, as the P.A.L. wanted to do. After a series 
of incidents in which church people went to court 
with some of these boys and girls, they began to 
look to us for help. 

It has not been an easy job. We have had to ac- 
cept the results of their aggression in property dam- 
age. We have had fights, riots, and all kinds of dis- 
order. However, this behavior has gradually de- 
creased. 

When the P.A.L. refused further cooperation, 
the congregation, in a mass money-making effort— 
a bazaar—raised enough money to hire a Director of 
Community Service, Mr. Verne Henderson. This 
year, we have been working with these boys and 
girls alone, with student and church volunteer help. 
We desperately need more staff and equipment; but 
with very little, tremendous things have happened. 
A visiting policeman once sneered, “Why, you have 
the rejects from every agency in lower Manhattan.” 
The church accepted this as a tribute rather than as 
a criticism. 

Slowly, this group of badly disturbed boys and 
girls is being drawn into the fellowship of the 
church. They are nominally Catholic, but have lost 
all sense of vital relationship to any church. Where 
there is any vestige of faith left in the Roman 
Church as a sacramental instrument, we encourage 
re-establishment of worship there. However, we 
have undergirded them with arms of love in our own 
church, and they are responding. 

These two special ministries of the church are ac- 
companied by a general concern that the church be 
deeply involved in the community life. The ministers 
of the church spend much time in Village organiza- 
tions and councils. More than that, however, church 
people have gone out into Village political and com- 
munity organizations as part of their dedication to 
Judson Church. 

One of the most interesting relationships has been 
with the Village branch of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. The Village branch is strong and is 
an increasingly vital political force in the Village, 
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where Tammany and entrenched Republicanism have 
divided the spoils between them. One third of the 
congregation is actively interested in A.D.A., and 
many A.D.A. members have become interested in 
the church. Last spring, our bazaar was a joint en- 
terprise of A.D.A. and the church. Our A.D.A. par- 
ticipation has become both an instrument of political 
stewardship for our church and an opportunity for 
first-hand contact with the young intellectual to 
whom we feel our special mission. 

To an accusation that Judson Church is politically 
partisan, we would have to admit frankly that we 
are. We believe that the church has to decide where 
it stands in political and social issues, and to throw 
its weight there. 

On the other hand, we do not believe in blind 
support of a doctrine of liberalism. We recognized 
that the instruments of liberal political action are as 
vulnerable as any human institution to error and sin. 
In fact, it is one of our obligations within liberal 
political movements to be critical of the idealization 
of particular social policies as panaceas and cure-alls. 
We know that the Kingdom of God, or even a peace- 
ful and prosperous America (which is too often con- 
fused with the former) will not evolve through 
working hard in A.D.A. Neverthless, this is a vital 
association where intelligent and devoted commu- 
nity action can be carried on. 

In addition to our involvement in A.D.A., the 
church is increasingly approached for leadership in 
community problems. ‘We need a new school in the 
North Village.” ‘What about the city’s plan to re- 
design Washington Square Park?” “Where do you 
stand on the latest plan for new housing?’ These 
are questions that continually come our way, and we 
take them seriously. 

The church has steadfastly refused to be “taken 
in” by Communist front organizations acting under 
one guise or another, and has openly opposed them. 
On the other hand, it has sometimes opened its au- 
ditorium to groups whose aims the church opposed, 
in the interest of a free platform in the Village. 

It is our belief that only when the church acts 
within the real conflict areas of its community life 
can it be effectively evangelistic. 


3. An effective church fellowship must recognize 
the apologetic role of the church in secular 
culture. 

The church’s evangelistic job is clouded today by 
the fact that the secular mind thinks it knows quite 
clearly what Christianity is, while in truth, it is al- 
most completely illiterate in Christian theology. 

The Christianity generally repudiated by most 
literate people is fundamentalism. At the same time, 
there is widespread curiosity about “religion” in gen- 
eral, particularly on the part of writers and artists 
who have penetrated deeply into psychoanalytic 
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thinking. The Partisan Review's issues in the last 
few years on “Religion and the Intellectual” are evi- 
dence of this. In addition to bringing people gradu- 
ally into the church, Judson has been searching for 
some direct attack in this area. 

The first method came about more or less acci- 
dentally. When the congregation was examining its 
own corporate life in order to prepare itself for the 
reception of newcomers, they decided that they all 
needed systematic training in Christian theology. 
Accordingly, a number of Christian Doctrine classes 
were established. The classes began among church 
people, although from the beginning, some who were 
just on the fringes of the church were included. Our 
university students also attended the Christian Doc- 
trine classes. 


When these sessions were publicized, a number of 
people who were just “contacts” expressed their in- 
terest, from which a class of people completely out- 
side the church was established. This class was made 
up of “bohemians” of the most extreme sort—people 
whom we had met from spending much time in a 
popular cafe in the Village. 

Our Christian Doctrine classes have been of great 
value to the church and to those who have shared in 
them. We have insisted that they be “real classes,” 
not cell groups or discussions centered around a 
pooling of ignorance about religion. They have been 
in informal settings, such as apartments, but with an 
hour’s serious presentation of material followed by 
another hour for discussion and clarification. We 
have made the classes deliberately rigorous, insisting 
on preparatory reading (mainly from primary 
sources ). 


This year we have been thinking about a more 
extensive project, directly appealing to the “intel- 
lectuals” in our community. We plan to present a 
series of four lectures (one a week), in which a ma- 
jor theologian will “confront” an equally distin- 
guished philosopher with a “naturalist” point of view 
on four separate subjects: “The Nature of Man,” 
“The Question of God,” “The Organization of So- 
ciety,’ and “The Meaning of History.” We also 
plan informal receptions following the lectures, so 
that contacts for Christian Doctrine groups can be 
made. 


In summary, we must say that the success or 
failure of our venture at Judson Church is not com- 
pletely discernible, particularly to those who are 
most closely involved in it. We have learned much; 
beyond that, we have always had the conviction that 
succeed or fail, we were in “the right fight at the 
right time in the right place.” 


Author In This Issue 


Robert W. Spike is minister of the Judson Memorial 
Church, Greenwich Village, New York City. 











The World Church: News and Notes 


The World Council Institute 


A report by Prof. William J. Wolf of Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary, who spent a year on the faculty of 
the Ecumenical Institute. 


The Ecumenical Institute at Celigny, Switzerland, is 
one of the most promising developments in the ecumeni- 
mal movement, for it is attacking the problems of inter- 
church cooperation on the grassroots level. It is one 
point where the staff of the World Council of Churches 
can get beyond the officials of the member churches in 
their karma-like wheel of top level meetings down to 
Church life in the local community. The benefits flow 
both ways: the staff is made aware of grassroots prob- 
lems and people on the local level see the work of W.C.C. 
directly and experience the reality of ecumenical con- 
versation and action. The ecclesiastical statesmen, often 
struggling to keep their denominations within the ecu- 
menical movement, profit by the development within 
their denominations of a growing interest on the very 
level where the movement has been weakest. 


In addition to providing an ecumenical laboratory 
and training school, the Institute is plowing new ground 
in the field of laymen’s work. It acts increasingly as a 
center for coordinating and deepening the program of 
centers and institutes of church renewal. Once or twice 
a year Kerk en Wereld in Holland, the Sigtuna Foun- 
dation in Sweden, the Evangelical Academies in Ger- 
many, the Christian Frontier and Iona in Britain, the 
French Vocational Associations, and other groups share 
their concerns and problems at Bossey. Practically this 
development points toward the rediscovery of work as 
a place for Christian witness and theologically toward 
a new understanding of the doctrine of Church as the 
“laity (or whole people) of God” in a New Testament 
sense. Problems of the ministry have proved to be the 
hard core of controversy in Faith and Order confer- 
ences. It may be that a recovery of the reality of the 
responsible Christian layman may make it possible to 
reexamine doctrines of church and ministry in deeper 
frames of reference. On the practical side again, it is 
increasingly being realized that all churches today are 
“over-clericalized” in the sense that they are far too 
centered about the professional leader. A good layman 
is generally regarded as one who attends faithfully his 
parson’s preaching and perhaps even offers to teach 
church school. In other words, the local church has 
created a ghetto of its own making and becomes in- 
creasingly preoccupied with its own problems. The 
mission of church-in-world will never be accomplished 
by conventions of clergy passing resolutions on foreign 
and domestic questions and privately expressing concern 
at the “conservatism” of the laity. The laity are the 
church in the world; the clergy will forever remain the 
church in the church. The social impact of the gospel 
will only become effective when legislators, statesmen, 
business and laboring men who are Christians act in 
their persons for the church, but at present the churches 
are not bringing laymen together who share common 


problems and common competence in the technological 
questions of their occupations to wrestle with Christian 
leaders well qualified to articulate the Christian faith. 
At present the layman thinks of “being a Christian” as 
“being honest in his job and attending church,” but 
seldom sees his own strategic position as Church-in- 
world and as responsible for the social witness in his 
vocation of the Gospel. Clergy, isolated by their training 
and the nature of their jobs, often derive a sentimental 
satisfaction in preaching abstractly about love, justice, 
and brotherhood or if they, in Father Divine’s word, 
“tangibilitate” they often overleap technical problems 
beyond their competence and identify the church with 
fellow traveller schemes or laissez-faire glorifications. 
The vocational conferences at Bossey help to bridge this 
gap by establishing “communication” between laymen 
of the same occupation with their technical competence 
and the Gospel with its personal and social imperatives. 
Where the structures of society and parish organization 
have been shaken as severely as in certain areas of 
Europe there is new openness to these problems. 

In still another field, Bossey may increasingly act 
as a reconciler between what is so vaguely, but no less 
positively and emotionally called “Anglo-Saxon Theol- 
ogy” and “Continental Theology.” Often high level 
meeting of the theologians suffer from the primadonna 
complexes of the actors or are regarded by one group 
as “loaded” in favor of the other group. There is a 
very real place for “meeting” on theological problems 
short of the official protagonists and the “name-brands.” 
In order to meet this situation the representation from 
the non-European countries in the work of Bossey must 
be proportionately increased. This is critical of the 
level of the Bossey staff and can probably only be 
slightly helped by the expedient of temporary non- 
European staff appointments. The staff at Bossey is 
aware of these problems, but they need increased sup- 
port from the member churches to solve them. 


Conferences 


The program of the Institute may be summarized 
under three headings: (1) Conferences, (2) Consulta- 
tions, and (3) Courses. A majority of the conferences 
are organized vocationally around the theme of the 
Christian lawyer, or doctor, or teacher, or farmer, or 
worker, or manager JN HIS DAILY WORK. 

I found the Conference of Practicing Lawyers of the 
Younger Generation one of the most substantial in 
terms of the calibre of the participants and the level 
of discussion of the problems. There were thirty-seven 
lawyers from ten countries for a period of about a week. 
The Bible study led to a recognition of the predom- 
inance of legal terms and juridical metaphors in the 
Bible. The reason for this seemed to be that the Bible 
regards man as responsible—responsible to God and to 
the community. The chief speakers were Prof. Schrey 
on “The Meaning of the Biblical Message for the World 
of Law,” Prof. Ellul of Bordeaux on “The Crisis of 
Law,” and Sir Arthur fford, headmaster of Eton, 
on specific case situations that pose dilemmas of con- 
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science for the Christian lawyer. The study groups 
centered about such topics as the relation of the bar- 
rister to his client and the lawyer’s responsibility in 
cases of divorce. 

Another type of conference centers on a special theme 
and mixes the occupational groupings. In the Conference 
of Psychiatrists, Psychotherapists and Theologians (in- 
cluding Pastors) there was an attempt to clarify techni- 
cal jargon in both fields and to see what further avenues 
of study might be pursued in the future. One concrete 
result was the decision to call this spring a meeting 
between psychiatrists and seminary teachers to study 
the theological training for the ministry. Here one felt 
the lack of American participation because we have long 
since in our pragmatic way included ever increasing 
amounts of pastoral training for our seminarians. Only 
a few Scandinavian delegates seemed aware of the 
American contribution, especially in the field of non- 
directive, or client-centered therapy. Here in Europe 
the brittle spirit of European psychiatry and the con- 
servatism of the classical seminary study have thus far 
prevented mutual enrichment to the degree achieved 
somewhat uncritically in America. 

From March 1-4 twenty-four journalists working 
for daily newspapers, news agencies, and periodicals 
met for “A Study Conference on the Press.’”’ The or- 
ganizers of the meeting were largely the laymen who 
handle the information services of the W.C.C. Special 
themes were the responsibility of the press in the east- 
west conflict, in interpreting foreign policy, and in 
reporting on movements toward European unity. 

If the value of these conferences is to be judged in 
terms of conclusions written on paper, the results at 
present are not impressive. Their real results—and 
they are astonishing—are on the level of personal con- 
frontation and discussion under ecumenical auspices. 
Here miracles do take place. Again and again the mem- 
bers gave testimony of how deeply they were moved by 
meeting brother Christians of different churches and 
countries and yet men and women who shared the same 
vocational problems. For many the experience of ecu- 
menical conversation and the reality of Christian com- 
munity are transforming events. The inspiration often 
survives the conference itself and leads to the setting 
up of pilot projects in the various countries. The de- 
mands for conferences far exceed the possibilities of 
the Bossey calendar and the inadequate size of the staff. 


Consultations 


The second major type of activity consists of Con- 
sultations called to give advice to the churches on a 
special theme or to help the Institute in its long range 
planning. The first one I attended dealt with European 
Laymen’s Centers as a followup to the Bad Boll Con- 
ference of 1951. A Birth Control Consultation was 
called in March at the request of the Conference on the 
Family held some two years previously. Here pastors, 
heads of church departments with responsibility for 
marriage and sex matters, doctors, social workers, and 
psychiatrists produced a document that will be studied 
by the next Conference on the Family. 

The most interesting consultation in which I par- 
ticipated was a joint Roman Catholic World Council 
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Study Department meeting at the Benedictine Monastery 
in Chevetogne, Belgium. The subject was the nature 
of the responsible society in the thinking of the two 
participating groups. The meeting was called on the 
initiative of the Abbe Kothen and the Abbe Baudoin, 
Belgian social scholars. Also present were Father Ri- 
deau, a French Jesuit priest-worker who had worked 
for two years on a dam in the Pyrennes and is now 
chaplain of an engineers’ group, Father Lebret, a 
French Dominican, and Professor Fogarty, an English 
Roman Catholic layman. Tape recordings were made 
to be audited in the Vatican and communiques were 
issued outlining possible areas for future conferences. 
It is expected that Bossey will be host to the next meet- 
ing which will examine the problem of the Christian 
political party, the Christian labor union, etc. After 
attending the Greek, Latin, and Slavonic rites of this 
remarkable monastery our World Council Delegation 
asked to be allowed to conduct a service for our group. 
Four of the Roman Catholic Conferees came and par- 
ticipated with the congregation. 


Courses 


The third area of Bossey activity includes special 
courses for laymen, for pastors, and for theological 
students. These generally occupy the summer months, 
last from two to three weeks, and place special emphasis 
on the teaching approach. The Laymen’s Course was 
built around a series of lectures on “Great Christian 
Affirmations” and on Bible Study dealing with “Reading 
the Old Testament,” “Reading a Psalm,” “Reading a 
Parable,” “Our Stumbling Blocks with the Bible.” An 
analysis of the participants of this laymen’s course in 
terms of nationality, confession, and vocation reveals 
the ecumenical spectrum: Sweden, Italy, Great Britain, 
Germany, U.S.A., British Guiana, Australia, Hungary, 
Holland, Russia, Ukraine, Madagascar, and India; 
Lutheran, Reformed, Waldensian, Methodist, American 
Presbyterian, Anglican, Congregationalist, Greek Ortho- 
dox, Russian Orthodox, Baptist, and German Evangeli- 
cal Church; high school teachers, college professor, 
church workers, clerk, dress manufacturer, lawyer, 
district nurse, bank officers, translators, locksmith, type- 
setter, music director, housewives, writers, headmistress 
of a girls’ school, engineer, secretaries, psychotherapists, 
gardener, and doctor. 

Two of the most interesting courses were those for 
East Zone pastors and laymen conducted by the staff 
of the Institute in West Berlin. Here we were con- 
fronted with the problem of Christian witness in a 
totalitarian state which teeters between trying to use 
the church for its own purposes and trying to destroy 
it by indirect methods of persecution. There is no ques- 
tion of the vitality of Christian witness in such a 
situation. Ordinary people become inspired to do 
amazingly courageous acts. Pastors spoke of the ter- 
rible weight of responsibility at being regarded in their 
villages as the only ones who speak the truth in public. 
They described the traps laid for them by the secret 
police who often pose as people whose lives are en- 
dangered and who ask for help in escaping to the west 
only to betray the pastor if he helps them. Labor leaders 
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Christianity and Crisis The director of the Institute is Hendrik Kraemer, } 
. ae le formerly Professor of the History of Religions at 
A Bi-Weekly Journal of Christian Opinion Leyden University and before that a linguistic expert 
537 West 12Ist St., New York 27, N. Y. of the Dutch Bible Societies in Indonesia. After the , 
4 > last war with Professor Banning and the late Dr. Eger- V 
EDITORIAL BOARD mann he led a laymen’s mission in Holland called 
“break through,” signifying the need for the Church to —- 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR and Joun C. BENNETT break through its walls to witness meaningfully in the Vi 
Co-Chairmen modern world. This background accounts for his call re 
M. SEARLE BaTEs’ Liston Pope to Bossey and explains the high calibre of his leadership. 
F. ERNEST JOHNSON Henry P. VAN DusEN Mlle. Susanne de Dietrich, a French woman trained } 
Amos N. WILDER in engineering and for many years associated with the 
Marion Hausner, Secretary Student Christian Movement, is the resident lecturer 
in Bible. Bossey is famous for the vitality of its group A 
CONTRIBUTING EDITORS Bible study. This reputation is due to her careful to 
James C. BAKER Henry SMITH LEIPER planning and gifted imagination. Topical themes = tee 
aie Mean: Comme dominated in the Bible study; “Justice in the Bible the 
. Joun A. Mackay for the lawyers, “Land and Bread” for the rural pastors, 
Cartes W. GILKEY Francis P. MILuer and “Peace” for the Berlin courses. This often means sel 
Lynn Harotp Houcu ; for the layman the exciting discovery of the relevance hay 
Umpurey LEE Epwarp L. Parsons of the Bible, but it can also mean using the Bible to 
discuss the social-economic, political prejudices of the fre 
conferees or of the writers of the outlines. More qui 
are required to keep political reliability cards on the patient study of the Bible by chapters and books would pas 
villagers, especially on the pastor. High school teachers seem to be the cure for this tendency toward subjec- not 
are commanded to teach Lysenko genetics. University tivism and a priori theologism. fre 
students must pass political reliability tests to continue Anglo-Saxons usually find the dominating manner of zen 
their studies. Doctors receive heavy penal sentences the Continental chairman in formal session only less the 
should they be caught using western penicillin to save distasteful than the long speeches and counter speeches am 
their patients’ lives. The other great danger of the East which are quaintly called discussion on the Continent, 7 
German Churches is that their Christian resistance to especially in Teutonic circles. To my surprise I dis- ir 
the totalitarian regime will be cheaply exploited by the covered that the informal type of discussion with short adr 
Americans and West Germans in the interest of their contributions and with greater permissiveness on the ref 
respective political warfare. This of course further part of the leader so markedly absent from plenary ses- be. 
endangers East Zone Germans and confuses church sions appeared in the Bible study groups. From the ing 
witness with political action. The most solemn service testimony of the participants I conclude that much of the Mo 
I have attended was one of intercession at the end popularity of these groups is the discovery of “group tea 
of the courses when we prayed in silence as each discussion” as a reality. The danger in this situation ap 
meimber’s name was read. The Bible study centered is that there may be little actual study of the Bible, ap 
around “The Bibical Meaning of Peace.” although all have a good time. don 
Dr. Hans Hermann Waltz, a German trained in both I 
law and theology, has been giving part time to the libe 
Institute along with his responsibility for Laymen’s jun 
Work in the World Council. His theological profundity - 
together with a realistic understanding of the political 4 | 
situation in Europe are substantial contributions. He 
became assistant director last fall. os 
The Rev. Paul Abrecht of the Study Department ry 
also contributes part time to the Bossey staff. His ex- ns | 
Detroit Public Library perience teaching economics before his theological study "" 
Book Receivin at Union Seminary gives him a sure grasp on sociologi- , 
& cal method and the experimental approach. He is an Ign 
5201 Woodward Ave, ideal interpreter of America in the Bossey situation. lege 
Detroit 2, Mich, 650 1-54 The importance of having Americans on the intellectual wor 
projects of the World Council cannot be overstressed, may 
for that area often seems to be the preserve of Euro- tive 
peans whereas Americans are welcomed as good Sa- unin 
maritans in Church World Service. thar 
The proximity of Bossey to Geneva makes possible dire 
contributions from the World Council staff. fect 
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